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EDITORIAL. 


SPECIAL emphasis in this number of THE LipRARY Wor Lp is placed 
upon the county libraries movement. As the recently-published 
Report of the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust shows, the number 
of adoptions of the Libraries Acts by the county councils is now 
very large, and the others appear to be falling rapidly into line. 
The importance of the movement to every member of the library 

fession cannot be gainsaid, in spite of the fact that every County 
Council has not faced the question with statesmanship or vision. 
The movement is so good in itself, so prophetic of larger possibili- 
ties, so useful at present to rural dwellers, that whatever modi- 
fications may come its continuance and expansion are as certain as 
anything terrestrial can be. 

* * * * 

That being the case, we make no apology for presenting views 
in some of our pages which may not be palatable to those who 
believe that rural libraries are everything that the bibliothecal mind 
can desire. We do not identify ourselves with the views of our 
writers. We do say, however, that sporadic as has been the growth 
of rural libraries, the present is one of seed-time rather than of 
harvest. No county has yet an organization which deserves the 
name of ‘‘ County Library " System. No county yet has anything 
remotely approaching the book-service that a well-equipped town 
library affords, quite apart from the absence of reference libraries, 
reading rooms and lecture halls. The position is much more ele- 
mentary ; perhaps necessarily, as very few County Councils are 
sufficiently advanced to envisage a library in each village as a 
necessary part of its public equipment as a council school. Had 
the pioneers proposed such a thing they would have been regarded 
as mere visionaries. The important thing appeared to be to get 
these councils to accept the library idea at all. In this, as events 
show, much success has been achieved. 

* > 

The drawback to the movement from the point of view of the 
librarian is the meagre scale on which it has been initiated. In the 
first place no county appointed a separate and independent libraries 
committee. It had not the power to do so, of course, and when 
legislation made the county the library authority the possibility 
of such independent committees was excluded. This was a result 
of the library report of the Ministry of Reconstruction Committee 
on Adult Education, which believed that libraries were merely 
educational, and, in fact, really considered libraries only from that 
point of view. There is thus no possibility in the average county 
of the library question being regarded other than the merest side 
issue in the work of the education department Hence there is no 
money available for carrying out the work adequately. In his 
The Library and the Community, which the American Library 
Association published last year, Mr. Joseph L. Wheeler says that 
where in America libraries are under education authorities they are 
at a great disadvantage compared with those managed by inde- 
pendent committees. Why the independent committee should be 
impossible or undesirable in this country in the eyes of the educa- 
tionists is a mystery. 
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The position has been exaggerated by those who, in their 
enthusiasm for initiating these libraries, have gone about the 
country preaching their cheapness as compared with borough 
libraries. No doubt it was desirable to say that the cost would not 
be great, otherwise the county authorities would be frightened. 
But the cost of town libraries is relatively very small ; it is certainly 
nowhere extravagant, and there appears to be no advantage in 
aoe them by unsound comparison. The suggestion that a 

k-service of similar quality can be given to a county for a frac- 
tion of a penny rate is a contradiction of all library experience, and 
it will not be less a contradiction however frequently or eloquently 
it is affirmed. We are told that there are some successful county 
systems. This we do not deny, and indeed should be glad to admit, 
but what we do not know is how much more those systems would 
have succeeded had they been properly financed, and managed 
independently by the unfettered skill of properly trained librarians. 

* * * * 


These notes are meant to open the discussion on the broadest 
possible lines. We have sufficient faith in the movement in the 
counties to believe that it will justify an expenditure bearing a 
proper relation to the expenditure on town libraries. We are grateful 
to the pioneers and to the benevolent Trust who have brought about 
these libraries. If we believe the scheme as it exists to be on too 
narrow a basis and to be short-sighted in certain particulars, it is 
not because we believe that it will not succeed ultimately. Our 
pages are open for a discussion of the experiences and difficulties of 
our rural colleagues. * * * * 


The salaries of librarians, owing to the financial stringency in 
the country, have by no means progressed as they ought to have 
done. Library authorities throughout the country made it their 
excuse in the old days that the limit of the penny rate prevented 
a proper payment of their librarians. They have no longer this 
excuse. The present time, however, they will say is inopportune, 
a word which has been used to describe “ the present time”’ for 
the past century at least. 

The main point is that librarians have been too modest in 
the past ; they have not dared to assess their services as equal to 
those given by directors of education, accountants, medical officers, 
and gas works managers. It is time that they realised that the 
services they render are worth intrinsically and in money as much 
as those rendered by these others. We hope that librarians will 
cease to under-value themselves, and not be too modest in their 
applications. * * * ~ 


The University of Liverpool is to confer its honorary degree 
of Master of Arts upon Mr. George T. Shaw, the Chief Librarian 
of the city, in recognition of his work for the Libraries. Mr. Shaw, 
as is well known, succeeded Mr. Powell as Chief Librarian in 1909, 
and before that was Master of the Athenaeum in Liverpool. Mr. 
Shaw has modernized and extended the Liverpool library system. 
He is also known to everyone as a most vigorous and fertile per- 


sonality in the profession. We congratulate him on the honour 
he has received. 
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THE COUNTY LIBRARY MOVEMENT 
IN IRELAND * 
By STEPHEN J. Browy, S.J. 
It is not of my intention to write in any detail about the past 


history of the library movement in Ireland, yet the task would 
not be a very difficult one. 

During the Repeal Agitation and the days of Young Ireland 
there was a brief efflorescence of libraries and reading rooms. Apart 
from that it would be almost true to say that previously to the 
beginning of the present century there was no library movement, 
but, on the contrary, stagnation in the library world, in Ireland. 
Between 1850 and 1909 only twenty-six libraries were founded, 
whereas during the same period fifty-seven were founded in Wales, 
seventy-three in Scotland, and 366 in England. Yet there was a 
certain amount of legislation favouring, though not in a very satis- 
factory manner, the foundation of libraries in Ireland. There was 
a Public Libraries (Ireland) Act in 1894 and a further act in 1902. 
But it was not until the act of 1920 that a real opportunity was 

iven for the development of public libraries. It must be con- 
essed that local authorities have been slow to take advantage of 
the powers given them by these acts. 

Meantime Mr. Andrew Carnegie, the American steel king and 
multi-millionaire, had come on the scene. He had made up his 
mind to spend his millions on philanthropical purposes before he 
died, for, as he used to say, it was a disgrace to a man to die rich. 
He specialised in organs and in libraries, and an organ or a libr 
was to be had from him pean | for the asking. Ireland fell 
in for a generous share of his benefactions, as in the years pre- 
ceding 1915 he gave £150,000 to the library movement in Ireland. 
This money was spent almost exclusively on the provision of library 
building, but where suitable buildings already existed he sometimes 

ave money to be spent on books. Not a few of the libraries then 
ounded are flourishing to-day, but the fate of others has been 
different. The buildings put up at Mr. Carnegie’s expense adorn 
many a country town and village. They have only one drawback 
(or shall we call it an advantage, at least to the dancers ?)—they 
have no books. 

Of this fact the Trust which Mr. Carnegie founded in 1913 
soon took cognizance. In 1915 an organising librarian was sent to 
visit the Carnegie Libraries in Ireland, and the following year he 
presented his report. As a result of this report the Trustees formed 
an Advisory Committee for Ireland. This body was dissolved only 
a few months ago, and with it went the Secretary and the Assistant 
Secretary. The Committee, which consisted of representative 
people of various professions and interests, including Dr. Gilmartin, 
Archbishop of Tuam, Dr. McCaffrey, of Maynooth, Father T. A. 
Finlay and Mr. Thomas O’Donnell, founded a Book Repository in 
Harcourt Street, Dublin, which has now been removed to 32, Merrion 


* Portions of a papet read last April under the auspices of the Central 
Catholic Library Associa 


tion, 18 Ha Street, Dublin. 
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Square. From the Repository books were sent out on loan both to 
individuals and to libraries to the number of some 80,000. For 
the policy of erecting buildings intended to be libraries the policy 
of lending books had been substituted. 

In 1921 the Committee entered upon a new policy, generally 
known as the County Rural Libraries Scheme. is scheme had 
already been put into operation with great success in England. It 
is now in operation in 21 English shires, in 24 Scottish counties, and 
in eight Welsh. It is this new policy, about which there has been 
a certain amount of controversy, especially during the past six 
months, that more particularly concerns us now. Briefly the plan 

was this: A trained librarian was to be sent to the county town ; 
chane he was to form a representative County Committee, and 
with its aid to set up a central repository or distributing centre for 
books. From this centre boxes of books were to be sent out to 
local distributing centres which, in their turn, would lend to the 
individual reader. A sum of £45,000 was ear-marked for the — 
out of the _ The scheme was first adopted by the Tirconn 
(Donegal) Council which welcomed it unanimously and he 
enthusiasm—it was in full working order there by the Spring 
1922. The Wexford Co. Council adopted the scheme oat : 
the same time as Tirconnaill. Since then it has been started in 
seven other counties, viz., Antrim (March, 1922), Sligo (July, 1923), 
Kilkenny (August, 1923), Derry (December, 1923), Fermanagh 
(January, 1924), Galway (August, 1924), and Tipperary more 
recently still. 

Let us now examine more closely certain features of the scheme. 


I have said that the Carnegie librarian works with a com- 
mittee. What is the membership of this committee ? The following 
are usually requested to become members :— | 

The T.D.’s or M.P.’s for the Count 

The Chairman of the Co. Council. 

The Secretary of the Co. Council. 

The Principals of all Secondary Schools in the County. 

The Principals of all Technical Schools in the County. 

The Inspectors of National Schools. 

The Ecclesiastical Inspector of Schools. 


The aim is to associate with library work on the one hand the 
eneral work of the County, and on the other hand education. 

But a still wider representation is aimed at and the following are 
asked to nominate representatives :— 

The County Council. 

Each Urban Council. 

Each Rural District Council. : 

The County Committee of Agriculture. 

The County Committee of Technical Instruction. 

The National Teachers’ Organisation (usually four). 

The Gaelic League. 

The Catholic Bishop. 

The Church of Ireland 

Sometimes the Presbyterian Body. 
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The Committee so formed may co-opt up to ten additional 
members and the Carnegie Trust may nominate five more. The 
Chairman of this Committee has always hitherto been the Chairman 
of the County Council. There are two Vice-Chairmen. In Tir- 
connaill a Presbyterian minister is Vice-Chairman and in Derry 
a Catholic Priest. The Carnegie Librarian usually acts as Secretary. 

This Committee is too large and unwieldly to do more than 
exercise general supervision. But it appoints two small sub-com- 
mittees to deal with Finance and Book-selection respectively. The 
latter is, of course, of great importance. It meets once a month 
and consists of five members, always including a priest, and may 
co-opt three others. The Librarian is an ex-officio member. Each 
of the local centres which receive boxes from the County Repository 
must have its own little committee. The number of these centres 
varies with the size and population of the counties. There are over 
forty of them in Co. Wexford. The largest counties are not likely 
to have more than 120. I may remark in passing that Kent has 
256 centres. These local centres are supplied with boxes of books 
on loan from the County Repository and their stock is changed 
about four times in the year. The aim and hope of the Trust is 
that, at the end of at most two years, the whole scheme may be 
taken over as a going concern by the County Council and supported 
thenceforth out of county finances. 

This may be the best point at which to consider certain objec- 
tions that have been brought against the scheme. In considering 
them certain other important facts regarding it will come out. 
These objections are, I think, reducible to five. 

1. The first concerns book selection. It is urged that the Book 
Selection Committee is at least unlikely to be efficient. The Librarian 
can thwart it and disregard its decisions. It has nothing to guide 
it in its choice, and to make a choice from the enormous mass of 
literature that is ever pouring from the press is beyond its powers. 
Above all how is one to choose from the multitudinous works of 
fiction that are constantly appearing? Consequently dangerous 
and objectionable bocks may find their way into general circulation. 

2. A second objection concerns the class and quality of the 
books that will be read by the people. It is said that ninety per cent. 
or so of the reading will be fiction, and trashy fiction at that. Such 
reading is detrimental to the character and mentality of the people. 

3. Thirdly, it is maintained that it will be a great force in the 
further Anglicization of the people of Ireland. 

4. There are those who go still further and say or imply that 
the Carnegie Trust stands for a definite type of culture (or lack of 
culture), and that the reading matter which it supplies embodies 
a special and an alien civilisation. This danger, it is argued, will 
not be removed by the taking over of the scheme by the County 
Councils, inasmuch as the Trust intends to maintain its control 
indefinitely by means of periodical inspections. 

5. Indeed it is held that the county authorities ought not to 
take over the scheme. For to run it they would be obliged to levy 
a rate and this would be unjust to the large number of taxpayers 
who do not avail themselves of the Carnegie Libraries. 
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Can anything be said by way of meeting these objections ? 
Let me premise one general principle. The fact that any line of 
action involves dangers or is open to abuse is not a sufficient reason 
for avoiding or for condemning it. It is evident, for instance, that 
every public library contains books that are a source of danger. 
The Bible itself is full of possible dangers. Every encyclopedia, 
every dictionary even, is a potential source of danger. Similarly 
nearly all field sports are physically dangerous . Nearly all amuse- 
ments are open to abuse. I merely mention this as a general 
principle which applies as a matter of course to the Carnegie Scheme. 


It must be frankly admitted that in these days of ours book 
selection is a problem and a difficulty. There are two ways of 
meeting the situation. One is to shirk the difficulty and declare 
the problem insoluble. The other is to overcome the difficulty and 
solve the problem. I maintain that the latter course of action is 
perfectly feasible. The Catholic members of any book selection 
committee in Ireland could have a great many aids and guides if 
they would but avail themselves of them. I mention only a few 
chiefly concerning the most difficult subject, fiction. 


(a) The Irish Catholic Truth Society has compiled a fine list 
of several thousand current works of fiction and intends to keep 
it up to date. This may be had for the asking. 


(6) Father Bernard Page published a few years ago a little 
book entitled Reading for the Workers. It may be had for 6d. 


(c) Madame Cecilia, an English nun, author of many excellent 
works, has compiled a Reference Catalogue of Selected Works of 
Wholesome Fiction, which is to be had fer a shilling. It contains 
some 5,200 titles of works of fiction by 1,300 authors, a sufficiently 
wide choice, one would think. 


(d) There is Father Reville’s excellent guide entitled My Book 
Shelf, a fine selection from the best literature of the world. 


None of these books confine themselves to Catholic fiction. 


(e) The Bexhill Library, now the C.T.S. Library, has been 
constantly issuing catalogues for the past twelve years or so. 


(/) There are lists of Catholic publishing firms none of whom 
could afford to publish anything objectionable. 


(g) Finally the Carnegie Repository in Dublin has printed a 
standard list of 3,000 works in all departments of knowledge. This 
was not printed till it had been submitted to County Committees, 
whose deletions were respected. It certainly contains some works 
here and there which one would not like to see read by Catholics, 
such as Borrow’s Bible in Spain, and some even that in my 
opinion ought not to form part of a popular library list in- 
tended for Christians. But on the whole it is an excellent 
selection and saves County Committees an immense amount 
of trouble. We could scarcely expect its sections on Religion 
and Philosophy to be wholly Catholic. But in dealing with 
these sections the County Committees have the assistance of 
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the Clergy. Nay, the selection committees are perfectly free to 
ignore this list altogether. 

As to the relations between Committee and Librarian it is 
—_ possible that the Committee may have to do with a recalcitrant 

ibrarian who may cause them much trouble. But it certainly 
has it in its power to make its wishes prevail. The Librarian is 
distinctly subordinate to the Committee. In the end it must get 
the books which it decides to get. 

2. The — of the people’s reading. This is partly a question 
of fact, partly of opinion and philosophy. What in the first place 
is the proportion of fiction actually borrowed from the County 
Repositories as they are at present working? According to the 
information supplied to me the percentages, exclusive of children’s 
books, are as follows :— 


Tirconnaill - - 50 Sligo - - - 56 
Antrim - - - 62 Derry - - - 5&9 
Wexford - - - 58 Fermanagh - - 60 
Kilkenny - - - 58 Galway - - - 54 


Average 56 per cent. I think, however, that the proportion is 
commonly nearly 80 per cent. Is it a great evil that so much fiction 
should be read ? On that opinions will differ. Personally I cannot 
think so, provided the fiction in question reach a certain moderate 
standard of value, which in point of fact is reached by most of the 
fiction in the County Repositories. For nowadays history, 
philosophy, religion, ideas of all kinds are cast in fictional form, 
1.e., the form of human life. New ideas and new facts may be 
acquired, the judgment broadened, the imagination stimulated, 
experience widened by the reading, the moderate reading of course, 
of good average fiction. And is it entirely the people’s fault that 
they are not led on to more serious and solid reading ? What mental 
stimulus, what means of creating thirst for knowledge, or awakening 
intellectual curiosity, exist in our Irish provincial towns? What 
training in taste have most of these readers received? In the 
circumstances it is to me surprising that such a really large pro- 
portion of serious works should be read. 

In any case we have to take into consideration not only what 
people ought to read according to our ideas but what they actually 
do read and will certainly continue to read. 

3. The third objection opens up a very big and a very difficult 
question. I am no favourer of Anglicisation. I would have every 
Irishman love Ireland first and give her his whole allegiance, work 
for Ireland, make his own land the centre of his thoughts and 
dreams. For twenty-five years I have always stood for the Irish 
language and have spent much time and labour in endeavouring 
to acquire it. I am a member of the Gaelic League and attend its 
classes. Consequently I would like to see the people read books 
that would increase their love for Ireland. But I hold that every 
enhancement of the happiness and the personal worth, every 
enlargement of the outlook on life, of the individual, is a gain to 
Ireland in the long run. And here is the dilemma with which we 
are faced. Is all reading of books in the English language to be 
combated as Anglicising in its influence? If so you must cut out 
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from the reading not merely of the peasantry and working classes but 
of all classes all science and learning, even science, all 


technical works, philosophy and anything of a philosophical nature, 
including Political Economy, Sociology, Psychology, Citizenship, 
all literary criticism and modern literary work, all history, civil and 
ecclesiastical, travel and descriptions of foreign countries, modern 
uestions of all kinds. a use no literature to speak of on 
ese subjects exists in the Irish language at present. All that 99out 
of every 100 of us know about Ireland, her history, literature, geo- 
phy, resources, etc., etc., has been acquired from books written in 
English. Please God it will not be always so, but it issoto-day. There 
exists in Irish no modern full-length history of Ireland, no history 
of Irish literature, no work, if we except school books, on the 
industries and resources of Ireland. Even the amount of fiction 
that exists could not supply for very long the demands of the 
average novel reader. And even for most of those who know Irish 
such Irish poetry as has been published is too difficult. No, our 
book-selection committees can see to it that books of a distinctly 
Anglicising tendency are excluded, but we cannot combat the 
whole library movement on the ground that it is an Anglicising 
influence. I venture to say that there is more Anglicisation in any 
little newsagent’s shop in a provincial town than in the entire 
Carnegie Repository. If you close down the latter you leave a free 
field to the former. 

The fourth objection implies that the group of ladies and gentle- 
men from various walks of life who meet from time to time at 
Dunfermline to administer Mr. Carnegie’s money have a peculiar 
philosophy, theology, or form of culture of their own and that they 
are animated by a desire to foist this doctrine of theirs upon man- 
kind in general and upon Ireland in particular. If we could admit 
this extravagant supposition, are we further to suppose that all the 
County Councils and their Book-selection Committees have been 
meekly or blindly accepting and donning this Carnegie mentality ? 
I can only assert my own conviction that these people, several of 
whom I met some years ago at a Library Conference in the National 
University here in Dublin, have no axe to grind and no doctrine 
of their own, religious or other, to preach. They believe that the 

rovision of libraries is a boon to the people and in consequence 
ave given their services to this movement. 

One further objection remains to be considered, viz., that once 
the Carnegie Trust gets a grip of the library movement in Ireland 
it will never relax its hold. I am not sure that if this were correct 
it would be a calamity, for the Trust concerns itself solely with 
finance and efficiency and does not interfere in the choice of books. 
But in point of fact it is not correct. The County Council once 
it decides to take over the scheme and to finance it, becomes absolute 
master of the situation. It is true that, on handing over existing 
schemes to County Councils, the Trust makes certain conditions. 
They are as follows :— 

(1) That the Trust’s Irish Organiser has the right to inspect 
the headquarters of the county schemes ; 

(2) That statistics of each scheme be furnished the Trust 
annually ; 
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(3) That the Librarian administering the scheme in each 
county be recognised as a trained Librarian by the Trust, and that 
he be in receipt of a salary from the County Council of not less than 
£250 annum. 

is last condition is surely a wise one, as incompetent and 

untrained librarians are the ruin of any library. These conditions, 
I maintain, do not involve control. Of this I have been exp 
assured in writing by officials of several County Councils concerned. 
The Carnegie Trust no longer pays the piper and therefore no longer 
tune. 

may now sum up what ap’ to me to be the advantages of 
the Carnegie County tt gives us :— 

(1) The assistance of an existing organisation with long and 
wide experience of this work. 

(2) It provides trained librarians with expert knowledge of the 
management of the libraries, the whole work being directed by a 
lady of training and experience at 32, Merrion Square. The absence 
of trained and competent librarians has led to the decay and failure 
of hundreds of libraries in Ireland. 

(3) A large sum of money with which to launch the work. 
Some of us know by experience how hard it is to get money in 
Ireland for any work of this nature. 

(4) Entire freedom in the choice of books is left to local bodies, 
each of which includes a priest. Books against which readers lodge 
a reasoned objection are always removed from the shelves. 

(5) The broadly representative character of the committees. 

(6) In addition to this there is the Students’ Library which 
includes no fiction, but consists of the more expensive works, and 
makes serious study possible for students living in the most remote 
parts of Ireland. 

Finally, a striking feature of the Carnegie Library Movement 
has been the response it has met with on the part of the people 
and the consequent success which, from its point of view, it has 
achieved. The two extremes, Wexford and Tirconnaill, may be 
taken as samples. Thus in Wexford during the past year over 12,000 
books were issued, the number of readers, 4,539, showed a remark- 
able increase on the previous year, and the annual report main- 
tains, not without reason, that the scheme has been a great success 
in the county. The County Council are on the point of taking it 
over and I am informed by the County Secretary that, apart from 
the stipulation that a trained librarian be employed, the Carnegie 
Trust will thenceforth have absolutely no control. In Wexford 
73 local centres have been formed; in Tirconnaill the number is 
even larger, and further applications are constantly coming in. The 
latter county had the services of one of the most competent and 
energetic of librarians, Mr. S. J. Maguire, now at work in Galway. 
Already in May, 1923, 74 centres were in operation and over 14,000 
volumes had been circulated. | over 
system some time ago. A report at the County pore 
ference last Sevenier says: ‘‘ The results of the Carnegie Trust’s 
activities have been beyond all expectations gratifying.” 
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speaking for m and giving my view for what it may . 
I have no brief for anybody in particular. 

At all events the alternative seems to me to be that the ever- 
— number of readers will be thrown back upon the railway 

kstalls, the newsagents’ shops, and the itinerant vendors of 
literary garbage. And there is another consideration. Writer after 
writer has bemoaned the dreary dullness of life in the small country 
town and in the lonely countryside. They have depicted ad nauseam 
its sleepiness and idleness, its vulgarity, narrowness, and ignorance, 
There is exaggeration in these pictures, but there is much truth also. 
as we all well know. On the other hand, there are many who bemoan 
in almost despairing tones the growing craze for dancing, racegoing, 
betting, and the cinema, and shake their heads over the often 
disastrous results of the attraction exercised by gambling and the 
public house. We know too well how well-founded are their com- 
plaints. But people must have interest and amusement—if not in 
one direction then in another. Field sports, indeed, are excellent, 
but what of the women and the old? And what of the long winter 
evenings ? Now I ask, Shall nothing be done to relieve the dulness, 
the intellectual stagnation, to provide for our people a counter- 
attraction to amusements that are excessive or debasing? Shall 
nothing be done to keep our people on the land and check migration 
to the larger towns? Finally, and most urgent of all, shall nothing 
be done to keep our people in their own country? For the atmos- 
sphere of stagnation and ennui at home is one of the influences that 
are at work to drive them into emigration. I for one should not 
care to take the responsibility of banning any movement that gives 
sang of accomplishing a work so full of possibilities of benefit 


or our people. 


NOTES ON THE COUNTY RURAL LIBRARY 
LITERATURE. 


Tue development in the County Rural Library System of this 
country is receiving great impetus, owing to the fact that the 
Carnegie United Kingdom Trustees have decided that in future 
financial assistance will only be granted by them to these schemes. 
Even with the undoubted recent growth the movement here is still 
a long way behind the mature system now in being in America, 
chiefly no doubt owing to the far larger field and better organization. 


_ That this movement is one which is really attaining to some 
importance is supported by an ever-increasing literature dealing 
with County Rural Libraries. The first book to appear on the subject 
in this country was Mr. Duncan Gray’s County Library Systems 
in 1922, eight years after the pioneer work of S. B. and E. I. Antrim 
which dealt with the Brumback Library of Van Wert County, 
Ohio, and the spreading of the early movement in the States. 
Mr. Gray, at the time his book was written, was County Librarian 
of Warwick, and he made a successful attempt to formulate a co- 
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ordinate policy for county public libraries and to expound the 
practical side of the organization. 


In the same year a useful handbook dealing with methods for 
instituting county library service was issued by Messrs. Gaylord 
Bros., of Syracuse. This work, known as The Green Book, was 
written by Mr. Joseph Wheeler, Librarian of the Youngstown Public 
Library. It gives numerous hints as to the inception of the County 
Library idea as applied to the United States, and also much useful 
information on the County Service. He also touches on the best 
methods of selecting service points for establishing small sub- 
centres for the distribution of books throughout the county. 

In 1923 a far more comprehensive work appeared from the 

of Mr. Robert D. Macleod, who was at that time Librarian at 

fermline to the Carnegie United Kingdom Trustees. This 
work contains a valuable note by Professor W. G. S. Adams, 
whose words and opinions at the commencement of the movement 
will always be remembered: “‘ In judging the significance of the 
rural library movement we must see it in its setting. One of the 
most notable features in modern development has been the growth 
of the community spirit in rural life. The towns and cities have 
had their civic spirit and their communal life, and with their many 
attractions they tend to the break-up of the old limited community 
life of the country. But now we are seeing the birth of a rural 
community sense in the new countries and its regeneration in the 
old lands. This is something full of promise for a better society 
in general. And in the very centre of the rural community life of 
to-day is the library. It is the help-mate in all kinds of services. 
It has been proved to be a common ground on which different sects 
and parties can meet for a common service. It brings the inward 
wealth of life—its thought and its emotions—to all who wish to 
share more deeply in it. It brightens the life of the home and helps 
to better work in the field.”’ 

Mr. Macleod’s book may rightly be termed the Brown’s Manual 
of the County Library Movement and, in extending his discussion 
on the policy of the Rural Library, he superseded his earlier pamphlet 
entitled Rural Libraries and Rural Education, which appeared in 
1921. 

Another author who has contributed to the literature of this 
important movement is Mr. Forrest B. Spaulding, who compiled a 
treatise on ‘ Materials and Plans for a County Library Campaign.” 
The plans included those connected with publicity and in his work 
he gives various forms for this important side of the movement. 


To bring the literature up to date we have another work 
entitled County Library Service (1925), coming from the pen of Miss 
Harriet Catherine Long, which deals to a great extent with the 
same point of view for America that Mr. Macleod has formulated 
for this country. Miss Long gives a careful survey of the county 
needs and has tried to show the librarians’ place in “‘ opening the 
door to a good kind of life on the farm,’’ which was President 
maa Ip solution of the special problems besetting rural 
ife.—M.C.J. 
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LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS 


DEAR ARISTONYMOUS, 

Your letter of last month left me with a certain breathlessness, 
Do you think wisdom and dignity in such matters as the Depart- 
mental Committee on Libraries are an attitude that lead anywhere 
except to the goal which appears to be in front of certain gentlemen 
on that committee ? I say appears, because I have no evidence 
whatever of their intentions beyond what may be gathered from 
their past acitivities. They may, indeed, be reviewing the matter 
of public libraries with that most uncommon of all qualities, an 
open mind. I therefore regarded as 

FUTILE AND SILLY 

the attitude of certain authorities who refused to give the informa- 
tion asked for by the Committee, because forsooth they feared that 
the intention of the Committee was a transference of authority, 
I have sufficient knowledge to believe that their fear is unfounded. 
but the members of the Committee—who, after all, are servants of 
the public in this matter—would do well to remember how intense 
is the feeling against any interference with local control. The very 
fact that the refusals I have referred to existed is sufficient proof. 


It is possible that the 
MASTERLY INACTIVITY 
which you suggest—which is abundant evidence of your increasingly 
eat age—is a wise course. The Library Association Council, or 
its officers or Executive Committee (whichever was the responsible 
body), evidently agreed fully with you. On the other hand, wehave 
been told in all directions that this Committee was the greatest 
opportunity afforded to the library movement since the Royal 
Commissions of the 'fifties. If it be suggested, as the lady with the 
inverted name writing in THE Liprary Wor~p last month does 
suggest, that this Committee was appointed by a Labour Govern- 
ment and will not be effective under a Conservative, I would answer 
that the Conservative Minister has most willingly made the Com- 
mittee his own child. There is, therefore, every need for 
VIGILANCE, 
and, if necessary, for the influencing of public opinion in order to 
prevent a few professed educationists, past and present, from any 
attempt to confine the future of public libraries within the very 
narrow bounds of the formal education system. 
Let us remember 
A Few Important THINGS. 

Many town libraries are the result of private munificence, and that 
munificence of a local character. Much of the stock of these and 
others has come from local gifts. The main purpose of every local 
library, apart from supplying the general reading needs of its popula- 
tion—and these, be it remarked, are very far from formal educa- 
tion—is to collect and maintain the literature of and emanating 
from its own town. The library, therefore, is the personal possession 
of a town in a far more intimate sense than almost any other public 
institution that the mind can conceive. Any question, therefore, 
of bureaucratising libraries should be Gena from this point of 
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view. The larger the organization, the less personal is its contact 
with its members and its public. That is why the present-day 
county system for libraries is absurdly inadequate, and if the town 
libraries came under the counties (a consummation which none but 
fools would suggest) they would become official, stale and back- 
boneless in no time, although the machinery at headquarters by 
which they were run might be incredibly efficient. 


You may say that this is not the question, but rather, should 

libraries be placed 

UNDER THE EpuCATION COMMITTEES 

as is unfortunately the case in the counties? I will answer that 
question by asking others. Has the ordinary education committee 
too little todo? Can it be said to have been completely successful 
in the work it has done already ? Is it likely to be more successful, 
or even as successful, in managing libraries as the present libraries 
committees are ? The questions, except the first, answer themselves 
in the negative, do they not? Our library committees have now 
nearly eighty years’ experience of successful work—work that is 
growing more successful every day. They succeeded as few other 
public bodies succeeded under the most crippling and disheartening 
conditions ; they have given earnest that they will succeed in the 
future beyond anything that could be imagined ten years ago. 
But how old is the average education committee as at present 
constituted ? Is it not new and inexperienced, and, in many places, 
raw? Are not many of its administrators entirely without training ? 
Many of them have to learn their own business before they attempt 
to manage ours. These are mere commonplaces to any librarian 
who has considered the situation. 

All this may prove to be 

UNNECESSARY. 

Sofaras I can gather from various quarters the Committee is doing 
its work with exemplary thoroughness. It has approached every 
kind of public body, professional association, teachers’ associations, 
associations representing municipalities, and, in fact, nearly everyone 
who may be able to offer a suggestion has been drawn into its field 
of enquiry. If, therefore, it gets away from the notion of placing 
the libraries under the heel of the average education clerk, it may be 
able to offer some valuable and constructive suggestions for extend- 
ing the scope and value of libraries. The time is one of great interest 
for all of us. CALLIMACHUS. 

P.S.—Some of the County men are having a bad time. I hear 
that one is developing chronic bronchitis from going about in a 
van in the vain effort to supply the demands of innumerable villages. 
Another submitted 200 volumes for binding to the Director of 
Education, who actually declared that only #wo needed to be bound ; 
the librarian could mend the rest with paste himself. A third has 
been so pressed that his wife has been working with him until 
midnight to help him to carry on. It is a noble work to supply the 
villagers at so inexpensive a rate.—C. 


[The Editor does not hold himsel/ responsible for the opinions of the 
writers of “‘ LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS.’’] 
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LIBRARY NEWS 
[Readers are invited to send us items of news for this column. Brief 
Notes on innovations, interesting happenings, appointments, and 
changes and other local items of general interest are particularly 
welcome.) 
THE students of the SUNDERLAND School of Art, at the suggestion 
of Mr. J. A. Charlton Deas, have produced a series of friezes to 
decorate the walls of the Central Juvenile Library. They represent 
various subjects, including pre-historic man, the sealing of Magna . 
Charta, the introduction of printing into England, the Locomotive $5 
1825, and aeroplanes representing Tennyson’s ‘‘ Saw the Heavens 1G 
filled with Commerce.” 
This is work that might be imitated elsewhere. It is necessary, 
however, to suggest that decoration in any part of a library should 
not be so obtrusive that it influences the attendance of people for 
the sake of the decoration only. The Sunderland subjects, however, 
appear to be closely related to the book work of a children’s depart- 
ment. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 


This year offers great attractions for library students in the 
shape of Summer Schools in which increase in technical knowledge 
may be combined with health and pleasure. For the more adven- 
turous there is the school organized by the University of London 
School of Librarianship, at Paris, in the fortnight beginning on 
August 29th. This offers an excellent opportunity for seeing the 
great Continental capital under the best of conditions, and the fact 
that the School will be centred in the American Library in Paris 
will give an opportunity for meeting American colleagues, whose 
ideas on librarianship always have a capital tonic value. Plenty 
of hostel accommodation, especially for ladies, is assured, and the 
entire expense from London to London, including fees, fares, board, 
excursions, etc., is not expected to exceed {8. Can a holiday of a 
fortnight in England be got for less money, we wonder ? 

Equally assured of success is the Library School to be held at 
University College, Aberystwyth (August 4th—15th). It was a 
happy idea of Mr. Ballinger’s to revive this arrangement after a 
short interregnum. Here the students will be accommodated at 
the College Hostel, and first-rate instruction will alternate with 
healthful excursions and social events. The total cost of the school 
fees and the accommodation, including board, will be £6, plus rail- 
way fare to Aberystwyth. Such schools are, of course, intended for 
library assistants, but the older library worker should regard them 
as an opportunity for rubbing up his technique, which we all have 
to admit is apt to grow stale, especially with those of us who work 
in somewhat isolated towns. A fortnight of personal contact with 
the best minds in the profession is likely to be of more fruitful value 
than years of mere reading, good as the latter often is ; and for the 
rather large number who do not read much professional literature 
at all—and there are many in that sad position—it is invaluable. 


“a 
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SOCIETY OF PUBLIC LIBRARIANS. 


Tue May meeting of the Society of Public Librarians, held at 
Bishopsgate Institute, E.C., was devoted to a discussion on the 
question of discount for libraries off the published prices of books, 
the subject being introduced by Mr. F. M. Roberts (Stepney). A 
resolution was passed unanimously commending the action of the 
Stepney Borough Council and the Willesden District Council in 
their endeavours to secure equitable treatment for public libraries. 


REVIEWS 
REPORTS 
BarkinG Public Library —Annual Report of the Librarian, 1924- 
1925. Librarian, F. W. McLaren, M.L.A. Population, 38,000. 
Stock (total combined), 18,340. Additions during the year, 
1,918. Issues: Lending, 169,629; Reference, 2,925; School 
Libraries, 13,280. Borrowers, 5,926. 

In July of last year the present building was opened for public use. It 
has a separate department for children and also an exclusive reference room, 
both of which have been put to extensive use during the short period they 
have been in operation. new system in the Lending Library is greatly 

reciated, as witness the large increase of 33,117 in the yearly issue. 
orwicu Public Libraries—A Year’s Work, 1924-1915. City 
Librarian, Geo. A. Stephen, F.L.A. Population, 120,661. Income, 
£4,696. Stock: Lending, 35,299; Junior, 3,672. Additions 
during the year, 3,914. Issues: Lending, 265,947; Reference, 
43,902. Borrowers, 11,745. 1 Branch. 

The Report shows that not only is the work of the Libraries most satis- 
factory but that — 2 developments in several directions have been 
made with good results. A total increase of 24,233 in the issues is shown. 
With the view of encouraging further the a; jiation of music and of di i 
special attention to the music section of the Libraries, the Committee 
for a course of free public lectures on musical subjects with gramophone illus- 
trations. The experiment met with considerable success. Work with the 
school children and school-leaving children has been continued with satis- 


factory results. 

WattHamstow Public Libraries.—30th Annual Report. Chief 
Librarian, Geo. E. Roebuck, F.L.A. Population, 130,000. Stock : 
Lending, 34,821; Reference, 5,603; Intermediate, 5,036; 
School Libraries, 15,003. Additions during the year, 8,600. 
Issues: Lending, -292,698; Reference, 13,945; Intermediate, 
47,381; School Libraries, 118,165; Branch Library, 57,900. 
Borrowers, 18,324. 

The outstanding feature of the year’s work was the organization of a 
separate department for the use of young people between the ages of 14 and 17 
years. A special report of this experiment is published, from which it may be 
seen that a long-felt want has been supplied. The need for an intermediate 
section is known in almost all our Libraries and it is to be hoped that wherever 
possible the foregoing example will be followed. The total issues for the year 
were 63,757 above the previous highest. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

DuNFERMLINE.—A Catalogue of the Books on Engineering in the 
Central Library. 1925. 

This list has been prepared with special regard to the needs of engineering 
and allied trades and comprises the standard works on Aeronautics, Electricity, 
Mining, Railways, Shipbuilding, etc. It contains books in both lending and 
reference departments and has an Author and Subject index. 
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Kincs’ Lynn Public Library.—Readers’ Quarterly, Vol. 1, No. 2. 
The cordial welcome given to No. 1 of the has greatly encour- 


ing Lists are : “* Selections of Contemporary and Modern Drama, 
“ Books for the Holiday-maker,” and “ Natural Science.” 


Coventry Public Libraries—Readers’ Bulletin, Vol. 3, No. 3. 

How ever much they from Mr. Geo. Bernard 
Shaw, there are very few Librarians who wil fail to agree with the great 
writer in his statement that ‘‘ The importance of public libraries can hardl 
be exaggerated.” Mr. Shaw commences an interesting little article in this 
“ Bulletin” with the above words. A special note, with a bibli hy and a 
cartoon of Mr. Shaw, are also published. A list of books on “ Housing ”’ is 
included, with the usual list of additions to the Libraries. 


PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE. 


Sanderson (Charles Rupert) Lisrary Law, a Text Book for the 
Professional Examinations in Library Organisation. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 164. Bumpus, Ltd., 1925. 6s. net. 

Librarians are naturally interested in all that concerns the legal aspect 
of their profession, and since Mr. Fovargue’s well-known book, which has run 
into a number of editions, there has been no comprehensive work on the regula- 
tions and enactments affecting libraries. Mr. Sanderson givescomprehensive 
summaries of the various Library Acts for England and Wales, Scotland and 
Ireland. He follows these up with a section on the Provision of British 
Statutes concerning Libraries which deals with the Library Rate Limitation, 
Provision for Libraries in Rural Areas, Committees, Finance and so forth. 
The third section of the book gives a special outline of Colonial and United 
States legislation concerning Libraries and this third part will be found very 
interesting to the profession on this side of the water. The purpose is to make 
accessible to the student the information required by those who are preparing 
for the professional examinations in Library organisation. The work has 
been carried out efficaciously. 


Finspury Pusiic Lipraries.—Classified Catalogue of Music and 
Musical Literature. 1925. 8vo, 234 pp. (Price 3d., post paid 7d.) 
This is undoubtedly the most detailed catalogue of a music collection 
that we have had the pleasure to review. It is arranged according to the 
Library of Congress system, provided with good subject and author indexes, 
and the instrumental music is analysed thoroughly and claborately—in fact, 
our only criticism of the production is that this has in some instances been 
carried to an extreme (see later). Even allowing for this detail it must be 
obvious that a collection which calls for a catalogue of this size is an unusually 
large and comprehensive one. We had searched for omissions with scant 
success ; though one or two sections (e.g., chamber music and the individual 
biography) are less strong than the remainder this is evidence of the real 
worth of the collection, as all these ‘‘ weak’’ sections would appear strong in 
another environment. Moreover, Finsbury possesses selections for a mili- 
tary band, works of a kind not usually provided in libraries. 

As before said, our only criticism is that some of the detail does not 
appear quite necessary. All collections and albums are analysed, separate 
entries for each piece, many of them short and some musically worthless, being 
given under a number of heads. This is, of course, a good fault, to which we 
would not take exception had it not lead to quite unnecessary entries which 
clog the catalogue. For example, is there any point in listing, under such a 
heading as ‘‘ Gavottes,”’ ‘‘Valses,” etc., separate items in albums of Gavottes, 
etc., when full entries for these albums, giving their contents, appear under 
the same heading? The latter alone would seem sufficient. 

Personally, we do not believe in too detailed classification of musical 
compositions—it is, for one thing, of doubtful utility ; for another, very difficult 
to carry out successfully. Neither do we feel that the Library of Congress 
Classification, in all its glory, is really suitable for this section of a public 
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li . That being so we can only congratulate Mr. Wm. G. Wilding, the 
Sub-librasian, who has — the work, upon the remarkable uy is 
which he has performed a y difficult task. 

On the whole, this is a noteworthy piece of cataloguing and an efficient 
guide to a noteworthy music library. L. R. McC, 


GENERAL. 


Temple (John Alexander), assisted by Temple (Harald Markham) 
Tue TEMPLE Memoirs, an account of this Historic Family and 
its Demesnes, with Biographical Sketches, Anecdotes and Legends 
from Saxon Times to the present day, including a frontispiece in 
colours, 34 plates and 2 sheet pedigrees. Limited to 250 copies. 
4to, cloth, pp. 206. Witherby, 1925. 31s. 6d. net. 

The history of the Temple Family is essentially a British history which 
extends from the sixteenth to the twentieth century, and forms a representa- 
tive family story. The book is divided into five parts: From Saxon times to 
the death of Lord Cobham in 1649; The Temples of the Nash (the estate of 
the Temples situated in the Parish of Kemsey) ; The Grenville Temples ; An 
Account of the Estates and Houses occupied by members of the Family ; and 
An Account of the Armorial Bearings of the Family. There are good gene- 
alogical tables and interesting plates of houses, and portraits of members 
belonging to the various branches of the family. 


Sayers (W. C. Berwick) Tue Story oF Croypon. 10 illustrations, 
1 plan, 112 pp., cr. 8vo, cloth. Croydon Central Library, 2s. net. 
In this well-printed and generously illustrated little book the chief librarian 
of Croydon has traced, in a manner which is more popular than is usual in 
local histories, the course of events in his town; and Croydon has a sur- 
isingly long and interesting history from the time when its manor was held 
Lanfranc. It is probable that most librarians will desire to have this book 
(which is the cheapest of the kind in point of price that we remember to have 
seen lately), not only on account of its author, but because it is a specimen of 
local historical work which we wish was more common. 


Balfour (Betty) Letrers or Constance Lytton. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
p. xvi., 272. Heinemann, Ltd., 1925. 7s. 6d. net. 

Lady Betty Balfour has written a most sympathetic life of her sister, 
Lady Constance Lytton, who became well known as a champion of the 
Woman's Cause. In these pages her struggles, her sufferings and her cheerful 
tackling of the difficulties which her self-im task brought upon her are 
given with charming insight. The work will hold its place as an important 
contribution to the literature of the Woman’s Movement. 

McClure (H. R.) LanpD TRAVEL AND SEAFARING, a Frivolous Record 
of Twenty Years’ Wanderings. With 16 illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 286. Hutchinson and Co., 1925. 18s. net. 

Travel books seem as popular as ever and when we get an author who can 
write fascinating accounts of unknown parts of the world, illustrated by good 
photographs, we are sure of some hours, not only of recreation, but of education 
in a valuable form easily assimilated by the lover of new scenes and new places. 
Mr. McClure’s book deals with native customs, game shooting, and descrip- 
tions of scenery in China, Japan, The Kenya Colony, East Africa generally, 
New Zealand, and a peep at Australia. The author was appointed Governor 
of the Gilbert and Ellice Island Colony in 1921. There is not an index and 
there are no maps in the volume. 


Taylor (Alfred E.) PLATONISM AND ITs INFLUENCE. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. x., 154. Harrap and Co., 1925. 5s. net. 

McDaniel (Walton B.) Roman Private LIFE AND ITs SURVIVALS. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. xii., 204. Harrap and Co., 1925. 5s. net. 
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Robinson (David M.) SappHo AND HER INFLUENCE. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. xii., 272. Harrap and Co., 1925. 5s. net. 

Three volumes in ‘“ Our Debt to Greece and Rome”’ Series: Edited 
by George Hadzsits and David M. Robinson. 

Two of these works are particularly interesting, one dealing with details 
of social life in early Rome and the other with the writings and life of Sappho. 
They are well up to the standard of the series. 

Sloan (A.) WANDERINGS IN THE MIDDLE East. With a map and 19 
illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. 318. Hutchinson, 1925. 
18s. net. 

The districts traversed by the author of this work seem to be of great 
ular interest, as it is | rg for quite an ordinary holiday-maker to 
rney through Palestine, Syria, Petra, Bagdad and the Middle East generally, 

so that a book of this character is bound to appeal to the popular taste. 


FICTION. 
Stern (G. B.) TuunpERsToRM. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. viii., 224. Chap- 


man and Hall, Ltd., 1925. 7s. 6d. net. 
Mrs. G. B. Stern has followed her ambitious work, Tents of Israel, with 
a novel of quite a different character. The story of Thunderstorm is very 
slight ind but there is a good deal of interesting character study, and the 
picture of the Italian servants who are so interested in their cmgleyen isa 
charming one. 
JUVENILE. 
Knowles (Vernon) THe STREET OF QUEER HOUSES, AND OTHER 
Tates. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. ix., 226. Wells Gardner, Darton and 
Co., 1925. 6s. net. 
A charming collection of stories with a poetic tendency which will ap 
to young and old alike. The illustrations are by Miss Helen Binyon, daughter 
of the famous poet. Whilst these are to some extent amateurish they show 
signs of promise. With those who likea touch of the fantastic this book should 
certainly become a favourite. 


JOINT CONFERENCE OF BRANCH LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION. 
MEETING AT NOTTINGHAM. 

Tuts gathering, which was held over the week-end May 9th and 
llth, at Nottingham, was quite a success in every way, equalling 
any of its predecessors, and in point of numbers rather better than 
the majority. Some 70 to 80 delegates attended one or other of the 
three sessions. Two of the three were held in the Exchange Hall, 
by kind permission of the City Council, and for the other session 
the University College authorities placed their main lecture hall 
at the disposal of the Conference. 

Possibly the excellent note struck by the Mayor of Nottingham 
(Councillor Clarkson, J.P.) in welcoming the delegates had some 
effect on the tone of the Conference. Mr. Alderman Foulds sup- 
ported the Mayor in his welcome, seconding his assurance that the 
presence of representatives of the Library Association in Notting- 
ham was a pleasure to all concerned in the city’s government. __. 

The Chair at the first session was occupied by Dr. E. E. Lowe, 
B.Sc., President of the North Midland Library Association. 

“ The Relations of the Public Libr to Public Education ” 
was the title of a paper by Mr. T. W. Hand (Leeds). Mr. Hand said 
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“the public library as an important factor in the education of the 
community had not yet been fully realised as it ought to be, except 
by a comparative few. The most important contributions of the 
agencies at work for education had yet to be made. Amid the 
upheaval taking place in the world, men of all parties were agreed 
that true education was more than ever needed if the future of the 
world was to depend upon the intelligence of its people. To-day 
they were invaded with a constant army of all sorts and _ conditions 
of parties, leagues, unions, federations, associations, and rings. 

“The bolder the prompter of economic theories the greater the 
probability of securing a following under the guise of some catching 
name that appealed to the unthinking crowd. 

“With such conditions the possibilities of the public library in 
relation to public education demanded very serious thought as to 
how far it can co-operate with a scheme of national education that 
may be evolved to preserve the nation’s life.” 

He laid great stress upon the need for more liberal equipment, 
particularly in the supply of books and of duplicate copies of books. 
He thought the dominant feature of Libraries should be 
‘* Education” and it was the first duty of the library to educate 
the child. 

Mr. Shaw (Liverpool) ‘* protested against the use of the word 
education in connection with libraries. It was not exactly their 
duty,” he said, ‘‘ to education in the ordinary sense. He thought 
libraries were the test of the thoroughness or otherwise with which 
the educational bodies did their work. If they took care of the 
schools the libraries would take care of themselves.” 

The general trend of the discussion was to the effect that library 
work with the children, whilst important in itself, should not be 
undertaken at the expense of the adult user. 

A paper entitled ‘‘ Where are we going ?”’ was read by Mr. 
R. J. Gordon (Sheffield). Disclaiming any intention of entering 
into competition with the professed leaders of thought in matters 
eschatological Mr. Gordon thought the time was opportune for the 
libraries of this country to proceed with a national stocktakin 
and examine the problems arising from the post-war situation an 
the lines of progress they might follow with advantage. Public 
Libraries had a greater future than their present position suggested. 
No thoughtful person could doubt the value of the work they had 
done, but only an optimist would say the best use had been made 
of their opportunities. Ninety per cent. of the public were totally 
indifferent to the use of libraries. Some of the failure was due to 
the fact that they had no co-ordinated policy. 

Mr. Gordon’s remarks and those of many of the speakers who 
followed were tinged with the spirit of outlawry, possibly the result 
of meeting so close to the scene of Robin Hood’s activities. Mr. 
Shaw challenged the statement that there was a cold indifference 
to libraries. We did not get all the support we wanted, but there 
was nothing like the cold indifference libraries suffered from in 
the past. The paper produced an excellent discussion on library 
and Library Association policy. One or two speakers thought that 
the Branch Associations might be used to much greater effect. 
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i The afternoon session on Saturday, May 9th, was held at 
University College. Dr. George Scarr, O.B.E., J.P., C.C., President 
of the North-Western Branch, occupied the chair. Dr. E. E. Lowe, 
B.Sc. (Leicester), read a paper on “‘ Natural Science and the Public 
Library.”” The lecture was illustrated with lantern slides—a number 
of excellent pictures on plant and bird-life, mineralogy, etc. A select 
list of books on botany, geology, zoology and cognate subjects 
was submitted by the lecturer and formed the basis of a discussion. 
Dr. Lowe expressed the hope that whilst we were discussing co- 
operation on educational lines we might not forget the value of 
co-operation between library and museum. 

A discussion upon ‘‘ The eg and cons of a Central Cataloguing 
Bureau ” was led by Mr. Pomfret, Darwen, in favour of the proposal, 
Mr. Sparke, Bolton, taking the lead for the opposing side. Mr. 
Pomfret’s main grounds in support were financial and labour- 
saving. The work of cataloguing standard publications could be 
more cheaply effected at some central bureau than by individual 
effort. The time saved could be applied in carrying out some of 
the higher duties of our office—duties which were often talked 
about but seldom done. Mr. Sparke argued that a large amount 
of time would be lost in waiting for the cards. In his library books 
were put on the shelves on the day of publication, and if he had to 
catalogue them temporarily he might just as well do them proper} 
at first. Nothing gave one inside knowledge of the value of a boo 
so satisfactorily as cataloguing and classifying it If this was 
done centrally the staff would be deprived of a valuable means 
of training. He complained, too, that no definite scheme of costs 
had been submitted by supporters of the proposal. Miss Gates, a 
visitor from Newark (U.S.A.), Head of the Newark Reference 
Library, speaking of the system used by the Library of Congress, 
said they had to wait a long time for the cards and they had a con- 
siderable amount of supplementary cataloguing to do. Mr. Jast 
pointed out that he submitted a scheme some years ago with figures 
as to cost. He submitted that we need not wait for a national 
scheme—the project was workable and could be successfully under- 
taken in areas such as Lancashire. It was also pointed out that 
as the work was usually done by one or two members of the staff 
the training value of cataloguing was very limited. 

At the close of this session the members of the Conference were 
entertained to tea by the Nottingham Public Libraries Committee 
and were afterwards conveyed to one of Nottingham’s newest 
branch libraries. 

In the evening the delegates were entertained to dinner by 
Mr. W. P. Woolston, a past president of the North Midland Library 
Association, which following the spirit of outlawry already referred 
to was held very suitably at the Reform Club. The dinner was 
carried through with excellent taste—in gastronomical and other 
senses—and produced some excellent after speeches. The evening’s 
entertainment—which included a musical programme—was greatly 
appreciated by all present. 

On Sunday morning several of the more energetic delegates 
took part in a ramble to Clifton Grove, stated to be two miles each 
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way. Some elasticity of mind has always been allowed to guides 
since the publication of The Innocents Abroad. The distance 
traversed was variously estimated, on return, at from five to fifteen 
miles. Sunday evening saw the keener spirits meet to discuss the 
pros and cons of a fusion of the northern branch areas, and to 
consider means for improving the status of the profession. Several 
members displayed re of debating power which in the 
ordinary meetings they had not shown signs of possessing. A 
small committee was appointed to consider questions raised on 
the “‘ Subject Index to Periodicals.” 

If evidence be required of the success of the Conference it is 
to be found in the fact that the interest in its proceedings and the 
attendance at the Monday morning session were no whit less than 
those of Saturday. The “ future ’’ was again discussed, the opening 
papers being by Mr. Walter A. Briscoe (Nottingham) on ‘‘ The Future 
of Public Libraries” and by Mr. J. W. Singleton (Accrington) on 
“The Answer to Question D in the recent Questionnaire.” Mr. 
Briscoe thought that if further advantages were required from the 
Borough Libraries for persons resident in districts contiguous to 
but not part of the borough suitable payment must be forthcoming. 
People from adjacent areas used their reading and reference rooms 
freely. We could not continue to feed outsiders and starve our 
own citizens in the process. Their own houses must be put in 
order first. Arrears in stock, binding, etc., must be made up. Much 
more money was required by most of the existing libraries to bring 
them to a satisfactory standard, not only for equipment but for 
extensions to premises. 

“ Possibly the Government inquiry might result in much good, 
as it would perhaps reveal the true position to the authorities, but 
in the meantime he suggested that the best preparation for the 
future was the present well seen to.”’ 

Mr. Singleton, after briefly outlining the history of library 
legislation, reminded his hearers that before the passing of the 
Ewart Act a committee sat, took evidence and presented a report. 
History might repeat itself, but whatever was done it “ seemed to 
him vital that measures designed to advance the welfare of the 
public library system must be the product of conference and co- 
operation, and not of legislative forcemeat. Legislation had 
recently placed the power of control in the hands of county 
authorities, and the practical result had been that of placing the 
cart before the horse A new authority had been created which 
knew little or nothing about library administration and was too 
proud to be taught. Don’t let them make the same mistake with 
the borough libraries.” 

His first answer to Question D would be, Give time for the 
natural development of libraries under their new-found freedom. 
The second “‘ measure’’ which would “ best advance the welfare 
of a Public Library System”’ was a live Library Association working 
through its Branches—and with a full-time paid Secretary. He 
did not think the paragraph in the March Record justified. There 
was a justifiable and natural anxiety amongst librarians as to what 
was in the mind of the Departmental Committee. An extension 
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of the principles of co-ordination by way of helping — 
authorities to combine for library purposes would do more g 
than the County Schemes in the bigger counties. 

The two papers were considered together and raised an inter- 
esting and animated discussion—much of it on the pros and cons 
of Governmental grants. 

Many of the delegates expressed their pleasure in seeing Mr. J. 
Potter Briscoe once more and recorded their pleasure officially. 


At the conclusion of this session Mr. Councillor Snell (Accring- 
ton) moved a vote of thanks to the authorities concerned in the 
arrangements for the Conference, to Mr. W. A. Briscoe (Nottingham 
and to the three joint secretaries. This was duly seconded an 
carried with acclamation. 


In the afternoon several of the delegates closed an exceedingly 
interesting Conference with a visit to the Dukeries. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Epiror of 
The Library World. 
Sir, 
A REMARKABLE CHARGE. 

In the May number of The Bookseller and the Stationery Trades 
Journal, which, as your readers know, is the official organ of the 
Associated Booksellers of Great Britain and Ireland, the following 
paragraph appears in the Secretary’s letter —‘‘ During the month 
there has been activity amongst the Municipal Librarians, who 
want discount on their orders. Organised attempts are being made 
to force a concession from us on this matter. The Council are in full 
possession of all that is going on, and are interested to know that 
one bookseller engaged 50 rooms at a hotel, and paid the expenses 
of his librarian customers when they assembled in a certain town 
for their annual conference. Perhaps it is such lavish treatment 
that causes the Municipal Librarians to imagine that fabulous 
profits are made by all booksellers!’’ This statement categorically 
made is true, half true or totally untrue. We believe it to be untrue, 
but until the charge is formulated and the name of the bookseller 
made known, we are unable to pronounce certainly. It is deplorable 
to suppose that any librarian would demean himself to accept hos- 

itality which has the obvious nature of a bribe. The statement 
is an attack on the integrity of municipal librarians generally, and 
it is made by a gentleman whose name and address are known. 


The Library Association should at least so far defend the pro- 
fession as to require of this gentleman the fullest facts, so that they 
may receive the fullest investigation. We are quite sure that 
librarians understand sufficiently well that to receive anything from 
a bookseller is to place themselves to some extent in that gentle- 
man’s power, quite apart from the fact that it is contrary to modern 
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business morality, and in this belief we are confident that the 
statement of the Secretary of the Associated Booksellers of Great 
Britain and Ireland has only to be investigated in order to be 
disproved. 

Yours, etc., 


THosE INTERESTED. 


Tue Epitor The Library World. June 4th, 1925. 


Sir, 
COUNTY APPOINTMENTS. 


It is really difficult to believe that education authorities under- 
stand the nature of the library machine which they are setting in 
motion. It cannot be other than ignorance that leads them to 
ignore the experience of the librarians of the country in the way that 
appears to be the case. 

Is it really accidental that recent appointments to the office of 
“ County ” librarian have been such as to make one wonder whether 
the finding of a job for a deserving person who has influence rather 
than the good of the county ratepayers has not been the chief 
motive ? I do not dare to ask this of the recent appointment of a 
lady without library experience to take charge of the rural library 
affairs of one of the Home Counties ; but I do know that some of the 
best qualified of our younger librarians, having excellent personality, 
and one of them at least distinguished military service, were passed 
over in favour of the amateur. This is an illogical state of affairs. 
I hear that it was stated at a meeting of the appointing body that 
tact and personality were considered to be more important than 
library experience ; but this quibble carries the impertinent implica- 
tion that librarians lack the two qualities which are the mark of 
every successful librarian. 

The Trust could prevent this if it desired todoso. It has already 
made a condition of its grants that a librarian shall be appointed 
at a salary of at least £300 a year. If these words mean anything, 
they mean that a librarian shall be appointed, and a person without 
experience is mot a librarian. The contract has been broken. One 
of the main arguments for the Library School in London was that 
it would train librarians for such positions, and it has candidates 
ready. For a body to train people for a particular work and then 
to allow the work to be taken by the untrained is a bewildering state 
of affairs. 

Yours, etc., 


OnE Wuo Doers Not AsPIRE 
To Become A CounTyY OFFICIAL. 


LIBRARIANS are invited to call at Coptic House, 51 Great Russell 
Street (exactly facing main gates of the British Museum), where 
they will find an excellent selection of Library Books and Supplies 
as well as a large stock of old books on every subject. Catalogues 
and prospectuses of publications and antiquarian books free on 
application. 
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24 Messrs. & Edward Bumpus, Booksellers to His Majesty 

" | the King, beg to announce the papblication of 


A TEXTBOOK” FOR; THE PROFESSIONAL 
EXAMINATIONS In ORGANISATION 


"legislation ; includes. receat legislation (1924 
and 1925) concefning the libraties of Ulster and the 

Free State and “also treats of recent United 
States legislation concerning the certification aad ~ 
registration Of librarians. ~ Large crown 8vo. 164 pp. 


SIX GHILLINGS net 
JOHN & EDWARD~ BUMPUS, LTD.” 


CHARLES RUPERT SANDERSON: 
book is. thoroughly abreast of the student's 
requirements. It <deals. fully -with receat British 


LIBRARY 


“Simplicity” in, Design first. 
"class workmanship and materials: . 
throughout, the “reason 


Coptic Card Index Cabinets 
are to be found in the Great 


Libraries of: Oardiff,- Hampstead, 
Marylebone, West. Ham, etc. > 


if you “are requiring Oabinets of 
any size, State your rieeds to— 


Grafton & Co. Coptic Henke 
51 Great Russell Street, W-C.1 


CARD CABINETS OF DISTINCTION | 
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BOOKS ““ONCE FOR ALL” 
BINDING 


FOR SCHOOLS, 
PUBLIC AND RURAL LIBRARIES. 


We are the first in adapting bookbinding to the special needs of: 
the Public Libraries. 


Constantly engaging ourselves in re-arranging methods to the 
varying qualities of paper im book production. 


Very stiff paper we make to open freely by “ bending”’ (not scoring), 
sometimes twice, each leaf of the book. ; 


In others the folds are strengthened with serrated linen. 


When the paper of New Books is of thick bad paper (over 200 pages 


to the inch) we strengthen, size and press the paper before binding 
at no extra cost. 


Where linen-guarding is necessary we advise the Librarian. 
We use Native-tanned Niger Leather—pre it ourselves_inf 


the ancient way. It is practically imperishable under ordinaty 
library conditions. 


For a few pence extra to the published price, we supply books so 
re-sewed and re-inforced in their covers as to enable them to 

six times the service before the ori oe cover wears out. se 
method will be found to last the life required of many books= 
those needed for further service can be re-covered without resewing, 

for which an allowance is made from the first cost. 


Popular books supplied in our Leather Back Bindings will with-_ 
stand from 100 to 200 issues if of poor paper, and if of good paper 
many more issues. 


REBINDING in Niger Leather is the most economical. 
Over 2,000 Public Libraries use these Chivers Bindings. 


CEDRIC CHIVERS LTD. 
Portway, Bath - - England 


Printed by FRANK Street, Birmingham, 


and Published for the Proprietors by GRAFTON & CO., 51 Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1. g 
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